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Town'^ClerkA with whom copiefl^of this shall be depoeited will oonfer 
a favor by sending a copy into each School District in their respective 
towns, as soon as practicable, with the request that it be put immediately 
into the hands of the Teacher. One copy, however, should in every: 
case be reserved to be delivered to the Board of Town Superintendents, 
so soon as they are appointed. 

The number or design ation of the several School Districts in the town , 
•an be marked on the back of the pamphlet by the Town Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR. 



Tb the County Superintendents of Common Schools 

for the several Counties in the State of Vernwnt, 

A law having been enacted during the recent session of our legisla- 
ture, providing for a system of supervision of our common schools, as 
a nneans'of increasing their efficiency and usefulness, it seems desir- 
able that a train of measures should be put in operation as early as 
possible, to carry out this benevolent purpose. One of the objects to 
which our incipient measures should look, would doubtless be the col- 
lection of facts, beyond those which we now possess, with a view to 
the final adjustment of the system in such a shape as to enable the 
people of this State eventually to secure, in full, the important ben- 
efits which we may confidently believe will result from this new pro- 
vision. • ' 

It is believed, however, that these benefits need not lie wholly and 
exclusively in reserve for the 3istant future ; but that we may begin 
to experience them, in some degree, even during the coming year. 
And in order to bring the system to bear beneficially upon our pres- 
ent winter schools, as well as to urge forward the process of collecting 
such facts and materials as may be necessary for the purpose of fram- 
ing and putting in operejtion, hereafter, a more mature and complete 
system of measures, adapted to the wants of our schools, and adjusted 
to their actual condition, it seems important, that we should without 
delay, commence our labors. For whether we look lo distant or imme- 
diate good, it is apparent that the sooner thq system is put in op- 
eration, the sooner will its beneficial effects be realized. And I be- 
lieve we should justly be regarded as derelict to our high trust, should 
♦we fail to address ourselves to the work before us with promplliudet as 
well as yvith energy and zeal. 

Under this conviction I have deemed it my duty to address you, 
by way of offering some suggestions in regard to the work which I 
jbelieve may properly and advantageously be performed during the pres. 
ent winter. It may, I am aware, be thought that this proceeding is 
not, under the present circumstances, specifically required of me by 
the provisions of the act already alluded to, but still it is believed to 
be in accordance with the spirit and the motives which prompted the 
passage of that act ; and in view of the considerations which have al- 
ready been stated, taken in connection with the fact that some embar- 
rassment might be felt by you in entering upon a course of duties new 
' not merely to yourselves personally, but new in the history of the 
State, I deem no further apology necessary for a step which strict con. 
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slruction might indeed regard as uncalled for, but which seems neces- 
sary to secure concerted and confident action on your part, in the dis- 
charge of duties which you are clearly authorized to enter upon im- 
mediately. 

It might seem, at first view, impracticable to accomplish much du- 
ring the ensuing winter, because, in the first place, that part of the 
law which provides for the examination of teachers is not obligatory in 
regard to our present winter schools ; and in the next place you will 
lack in the performance of your remaining duties some facilities which 
will hereafter be aflTorded by the co-operation of Town Superinten- 
dents, when these shall have been appointed. But notwithstanding this 
limitation of your duties and this want of the desirable assistance 
"which will be rendered when all the agents in this new system shall 
have been created, yet much still may and ought, in the meanwhile to 
be acomplished. If you are not called upon to examine teachers, you 
can* "visit schools," "deliver public addresses," "counsel with the pru- 
dential committees, &c." as provided in that portion of the law which 
prescribes your duties. You can also commence the work of collect- 
ing various important facts in regard to the condition of the schools 
under your superintendence. It is obvious that no system of measures 
can be framed with a view to future operations, that shall be accurate- 
ly adapted to the actual condition of our schools, without a previous 
full knowledge of that condition. Those general deficiencies already well 
known may indeed be met, in some degree, by general measures, which 
might now be instituted ; but a more minute knowledge of those defi- 
ciences which are less apparent and less appreciated, with their bearing 
upon those which are more obvious, would not only enable us to apply the 
necessary correction to those not now un;!erstood, but also to adjust our 
means so as more certainly and efi^ectually to remedy those which are 
apparent and universally acknowledged. 

5four work then during the year will, to some extent, be one 
of inquiry and investigation. In the first place it seems desira- 
ble to ascertain with more certaintv and exactness than it can be 
done under the existing provisions of law, what proportion of the 
children in our state between the ages of 4 and 18 years, actually at- 
tend school with some degree of re^julaniy, during the periods for 
which the schools to which they respectively belong are kept. So also 
it is desirable to learn what proportion attend but a small part of the 
time or not at all. Or, in more general terms, we wish to ascertain 
liow far the advantages already ofiered by way of schools, are ?iclually 
embraced. A knowledge of facts upon this point is desirable, wnder 
the apprehension that a deficiency (exists, more especially in those 
towns whose population is composed to some extent, of recent 
foreign immigrants, who might fail to appreciate the value of our 
schools, and as a natural consequence, sutler their children to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. The only practicable way in which they 
can be rescued from their too often vicious habits — their characters be 
in some degree assimilaied to that of our own people, and themselves 
become useful citizens, is by devising some means of bringing them in 
ttf share in the advantages of our common schools* And if upon in* 
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vestigaiioQ sucli a deficiency should be found to exist io re^^ard fi ♦ * 
class of cases or others, as to demand further legislation, it is b('iieve« 
that a remedy for the evil might be found somewhere, — oerbao^ in a 
provision that the public money now appdrtioned to the .stiver li dis- 
tricts according to their number of scholars^ should be divi 1 ul Mf.cord* 
ing to the number that actually attend school. Tl^is wou^d ojxirate aa 
an inducement to districts to endeavor to bring in those who le^ifcted 
to attend. But at all events, it is desirable that inf)r. nation siiould \t$ 
obtained upon this point, so that the evil, if found to be of such aiagni* 
tude as to demand attention, may receive the appropriate re Jiedy, 
whatever it be. 

The act of 1843 which requires district clerks, to include in their 
returns to the town clerks " the number who have attende-l school," 
is obviously imperfect, and does not secure the information sought for 
upon this subject. In the first place it does not declare what Length 
of time shall be regarded as constituting an attend.uK^e upon th» 
school — whether one day, one month, or the whole period for which 
the school has been taught during tiieyear. As a consequence n ) uni- 
form rule has been adopted in determining that number. While som« 
have stated the aor^rrefjate number of scholars who have entt^red tha 
school house during the year, though it were but for a day, others 
have stated the liighest number that have attended at any one time ; 
others the average number during the winter school, and others again 
the mean between the average of the winter school and that of the 
summer school. 

But more than this— whatever rule mav have been adopted, thtf 
method of ascertaining the number has been top loose. In some instan- 
ees the clerks have given it fro n their own bare conjecture. In others 
it may have been furnished by the teacher, and if not at mnvii ra rJom, 
yet at least from mere general re(;ol!ection, and withnut any in ^aos of 
definiteness and precision. Statistics obtained under such a varying 
rule and in this loose manner, furnish no reliable data and qui be of 
no practical utility. 

But even allowing that the act of 1843 had defined what spccifia 
period of time should constitute attendance on school, it still would not 
have covered sufficient ground and furnish the iJtll information sought. 
If the Durni^er who had attended any one given leni^th of time were sla- 
tedjit would not still bo apparent for what term the remaining scholars hud 
attended — whether for a term barelv short of that given, or not at all, 

I have dwelt more at length upon this topic for the purpose of 
makinimore apparent the necessity of obtaining information relative 
to the amount of attendance on schools, by some other process — of 
which the sccipo and plan will be given in the accompanying address to 
teachers. 

The abstract of the returns made in the month of January, annu- 
ally by the district clerks, which, by the act of 1843, was required tq 
h^ drawn up and sent to the Governor, will still by the law as it now 
stands, be made out by the town clerks, and be subject to your call an4 
disposal. And you will obtain these abstracts, l)ecause they furnish 
inforniatioa on other points more reliable and valuable, They wil( 
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eipedally be essdBtial in order to compare the number of scholars at* 
teodiag the lereral schoolf, an ascertained by the plan we propose^ 
with the vhole number of seholaraln their respective districts. 

It will' also be important to ascertain how far schools are properly 
furnished with books, and other necessary means of advancement ia 
knowledge. Particularly would it be useful to ascertain what kinds 
are ia most general use in the various departments of study, with a 
view to the recommendatioa hereafter, of such desirable changes as can* 
by a gradual and easy process, be conveniently brought about. This 
mformatioa might perhaps, be most conveniently furnished by teach- 
ers, and a method of embodying it will be given in the address t» 
them. 

You will in your visits note the condition of school houses^— whether 
thsy are pleasantly located, comfortable, convenient, and adapted to 
the purpose for which they were designed. Palpable deficiencies which 
materially interfere with the comfort and progress of the school, and 
which might cheaply and easily be remedied, you will name to the 
proper persons, and suggest the desired improvement. Especially 
should you find in any of these buildings, little children subjected to 
the living martyrdom of sitting five or six hours in a day upon seats 
without support to their backs, and perchance unable to reach the 
floor with their feet, you will at once procure the abolition of this sys- 
tem of inquisitorial torture. There is no district so poor but that it 
can furnish a board for its children to lean their backs against. W© 
are well aware that a great deficiency in regard to school house archi- 
tecture exists generally throughout tjie state ; but it is not contempla- 
ted that an entire change in the construction of school houses can at 
once be effected. Districts which have recently borne the burden of 
building one, cannot reasonably be expected or asked immediately to 
submit to the expense of building another. But in many cases alter- 
ations might be made at an expense which would not place the 
improvement beyond their reach, while it would secure, in a much 
higher degree than they are now secured, the health, comfort, conveni- 
ence and progress of scholars. In some cases too, districts will be, in 
the natural course of^vents, about erecting new buildings, and you 
may be called upon to furnish models, or advise in regard to the most 
approved modes of construction. And it is of course important that 
you should be furnished with the information requisite to meet this call 
ably and fully. And thus, as the ill -constructed, the uncomfortable, 
inconvenient, unhealthy, and— to use a word in a new sense — unimpro- 
ving structures of the past go to decay— .and we would not retard 
their progress — there may gradually be erected in their stead, if not 
precisely in their places, edifices so constructed that one might look in 
upon them and at once see and feel that means had been adapted to the 
end designed. 

In your visits to schools you will, qf course, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law under which you act, give such instructions and 
advice to teachers as you may deem proper. Where an error in man- 
agement or instruction is found, that may be corrected by a suggestion 
from you, that suggestion will, of course, be given. But if in any 



•ase you find in the teacher a hopeless and remediless deficienejr, 
whether from gross ignorance, vicious habits, an indolence so adhesivi^ 
th^t it will not be shaken off, or from some other obvious constitution^* 
al unfitness for his station, I cannot doubt that it is your duty prcunptlj 
to*apprise the prudential committee of the matter and recommend hit 
removaL And this too, even though no better teacher C9uld be pro* 
eured to supply his place. For it is vastly better that the children of 
the district should be kept away from the place where error is inculcated,, 
and where they are exposed to the contaminating and polluting inf1u<« 
ence of vicious habits, even though they should be making no valuable 
attainments elsewhere. But it will not be a necessary result that our 
children should entirely lose their time because kept from school. Our 
girls, employed at home in domestic avocations, even if they should 
learn but little of the science of chemistry, from the display of its 
agencies in the various operations of the culinary art, would still be 
acquiring some useful practical accomplishments ; and our boys, al- 
though no better employment could be found for them than that of 
•now-balling and skating, even should they learn in these sports but 
little of the theory of projectiles or of the laws of locomotion and 
gravity as developed in their exercises, would at least be acquiring 
vigor of muscle, and suppleness, and activity of limbs. And how 
much better is a positive good, though small, than a positive evil — espe- 
dally when that evil is, as in the case under consideration, great, 
and perhaps irreparable. 

In your lectures you will be able ta accomplish much by way of 
removing prejudices, exciting attention, and awakening the interest 
of the community in the cause- of common school improvement. Any 
attempt to effect an improvement will be futile and unavailing unless 
it be made to appear desirable to those among whom it is to be 
wrought. The community mifst feel that it is not your work that is 
to be done, nor that of the legislature, but their oion. The law under 
which you hold your office confers upon you but little author^ 
ity beyond that which must flow from your power of producing con- 
viction upon the public mind. Indeed any authority beyond this 
eould scarcely be deemed desirable ; for without a coincident convic- 
tion that your plans were expedient, and a resulting co-operation on the 
part of the community, }our must efficient labors would be productive 
of little ultimate good. And this view of the subject will suggest to 
you where your main field of effort lies. Beyond doubt a general 

I flbsire for the elevation and advancement of our schools, prevails 

L through the state ; and yet prejudice may exist, in the minds of some, 
against the means by which alone it can be effected. The interest 
which is felt needs also to be increased 5 the definite objects in view 
to be more distinctly pointed out, and the mode of attaining them more 
fully and clearly explained. And unless this preparatory favorable 
impression be made, and this desirable information be communicated, 
we must expect that few substantial beneficial results will be realized^ 

^ and little of the ultimate purpose of progress and improvement besu^ 

; oeesfully and effectually accomplished, 
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In your instructions to teachers, you will not forget to urge wptp 
them the importance of habituating their pupils to think, to re/leot 
and reason for themselves. The opinion is prevalent that our schoolii 
have degenerated within the last twenty.five or thirty years. Tht 
true and precise state of the case perhaps is, that more information, 
more knowledge of thiiMZ?, is now acquired, than formerly ; but pupili 
leave school with loss of vigorous, self relying and independent thought, 
and consequently with less energy of character. Formerly, the pupil 
had often to grapplo with sr.Ujocts abstruse and didiculi, and perhaps 
entirely beyond his capacity ; yet the mental elFort put forth in tho 
struggle was useful, and whoa a difficulty was once fairly sunn )unted, 
tbo success was calculated to inspire confidence for future etforta. 
Now, the various branches of study pursued in schools are so simplified 
as to render the business of study little more than a mere process of 
committing to memory ; and teachers have found it easy to spaP8 
themselves the labor of keeping the other powers r.nd faculties of the 
pupil's mind in full and active exercise. And some have not suppo- 
■ed that this involved any neglect upon their part. Two opposite sj*^ 
terns of education are urged at the present day, and strenuously con- 
tended for, by their respective advocates. The one looks exclusively 
to mental discipline ; the other would store the mind with knowledge 
directly adapted, as it is asserted, to the useful purposes of life*-— 
The one sends forth his pupil to fight his way through life, a giant in 
rigor and strength of limbs, but unarmed, and left to pick up his 
weapons as chance may furnish them ; the other sends him out into 
the world comparatively a stripling, but loaded with implements of 
warfare, which he haa neither strength nor skill to wield to any effeo- 
tive purpose. Here doubtless, as in thousands of cases where opin- 
ions are in conflict, '* truth lies between extremes." We believB, 
however, that the prevailing error in our common schools, lies o\\ the 
side of too griiat noglect of the important object of securing a harmo- 
nious devel ipemeiU of aU the faculties of the pupil's mind, — ths 
reflecting and reasoning powers, especially, bein,^ left to droop and 
become enfeeblod from inaction. And hence while we would not, on 
the one nand, confine pupils to the study of Pike's arithmetic. Fluxions 
and Hebrew, for the purpose of securing mental discipline, growth and 
vigor, we would not, on the other hand, leave them entirely to the 
comparatively enervating employment of gathering and storing up 
facts in geography, history, chemistry, and the other natural sciences. 
Yet even in the pursuit of these studies the wholo mind may be 
brought into a good degree of exercise, by proper effort on the part 
of the teacher to engage its various powers. Under this viev/ of tbs 
subject, the difference of the results of school instruction now and for* 
merly, is not a necessary consequence of the simplification spoken of; 
nor can this simplification be deemed otherwise than beneficial, when 
other measures are instituted in reference to it ; tor it at least often 
saves toil that is comparatively if not entirely, fruitless. 

Any suggestions, however, which lean now oflTor, must of course be 
?ery general in their character. Your own labor will be worthily be. 
Utowed in investigating the nature, cause and remedy of evib or d©. 
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fects existing, whether in relation to this or any other point. Indeed 
various objects will come within the scope of your attention and carB, 
which I cannot, and need not, advert to. Not only are you made the 
direct and immediate agents for carrying into effect the beneficial pro- 
visions and purposes of the law, but it lies mainly with yourselves to 
decide in what manner your agency shall be exerted, and to what 
specific points it shall be more especially directed. The great and 
ultimate object is, the elevation and advancement of our common 
schools ; and this object affords a wide field, not merely for direct 
effort, but for the exercise of your highest skill in devising the meaivs 
and mode best adapted to secure the speedy, effectual and complete 
accomplishment of the grand purpose. What more lofty and com- 
prehensive subject could you desire for the exercise of your thought, 
or the application of your energies than that of education! Jt han 
respect to the wide world of nature, of morals, and of mind ; and its 
object is, to prepare us for the highest degree of usefulness of which 
we are capable, and the highest happiness of which our natu;*e is sus- 
ceptible. The more you contemplate the subject, the more distinctly 
will its various points appear, and the more will they swell upon your 
view, in magnitude, interest and importance. 

A few words by way of caution, we trust, will not be regarded as 
ill-timed. In the discharge of your various duties you will scrupu- 
lously avoid every thing that might savor of a sectarian bearing or 
influence, in regard to matters of religion. We do not, of course, 
mean that morality, and the religion of the Bible too, should not be 
inculcated and enforced in our schools ; for we know of no good on 
earth worth seeking without these. But if sound funda7n€7iiaJ. truth bo 
carefully instilled into the minds of the young, inddenialmd.y and should 
be left to parental and other natural influences. It is the unquestionable 
right of every parent to subject his children to such peculiar stclariaji 
influences as his own conscience may approve and direct ; and this 
right should in no case be violated or infringed upon. 

And the same rule of caution will apply in regard to party politics. 
It is not imagined that you would be under any temptation to obtrude 
upon schools sentiments of such a bearing or tendency ; but tliat 
you would be liable to be drawn into the expression of them amongjst 
some with whom you might have intercourse, while abroad upon your 
official duties. But politics should constitute no part of your mission 
—not even a remote incidenL You are of course free in j^our private 
capacity to be partisans, and active too, so far as your sense of duty 
may require : but what is to be deprecated and guarded against is, 
the bringing two incongruous subjects into connection, or attempting to 
accomplish two so distinct purposes in close proximity with each other ^ 
for party politics, and the cause of education, are not congenial ele- 
ments which, " like kindred drops," can '* mingle into one." Let every 
other object then be kept aloof while you are professedly engaged iu 
advancing the cause of education — rej?arding this as far above the in.. 
terests of party or sect, and ever bearing m mind that the igncr^inca 
and vice which it is your appropriate province to aid in removing, aro 
calculated not merely to degrade and destroy all political or rdig,lou3 
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parties, but to undermine the very foundations of free government, and 
to. give all that is dear to us in life to the blight of ruin and desolation. 
I have pressed the suggestions under these topics thus strongly, not 
only because your usefulness in regard to the special objects of your 
labor would be impaired by a different course, and perchance our new. 
born system with all the benign influences and results which it promises 
in the prospect be endangered, — but also because I believe the princi- 
ple to be right and just — a principle not dictated by mere policy, but 
one which should bo carried out in good faith. Our school system is 
the cherished favorite of no party but the people, and should serve no 
purposes but theirs. I know that these views would be in accordance 
with your own best judgment, and these suggestions may seem to have 
been prompted by an overweening and unnecessary anxiety ; but the 
danger lies in our liability to forget the principle, in our own conscien- 
tious attachment to particular creeds or forms. 

Again. In advising or recommending improvements that involve 
the expenditure of money, whether by way of obtaining better qualified 
teachers, erecting better buildings, or procuring suitable books or appa- 
ratus, you will fairly estimate the ability and means of those concerned. 
In reference to the subject of books we might say that it is presumed 
you will not deem it expedient to attempt at present, any systematic 
introduction of new ones. This, it is believed, could, if found necessa. 
r}', be belter accomplished hereafter, upon a more full knowledge of 
the changes required. Our projected system of improvement must be 
looked upon as progressive ; and many measures which might hereaf- 
ter be deemed expedient, could not well be undertaken now. We 
cannot expect to step at once into the position which some of our sister 
slates have reached in relation to this great enterprize. 

But if in consequence of delay in commencing the work we are 
now somewhat in the rear, let us hope that by increased diligence 
and zeal we may soon make up for past deficiencies, so that 
ere long Vermont may stand in this respect " upon a footing of equal- 
ity with the most favored of the other states of the Union.'* Nay 
more, we can easily, though gradually, reach a yet higher standard. 
It cannot be doubted that under improved modes of instruction, as high 
attainments might be made by the pupil when he reaches the age of 
fifteen years, as are now ordinarily made at eighteen ; so that three 
years or more would be left to be devoted to the higher pursuits of 
literature and science. B)/ this process the great mass may reach as 
high attainments as are ordinarily secured in our colleges, with the 
exception perhaps of some few branches. We know thai others have 
set the standard still higher, and sustained their calculations, to say 
the least, by strong probabilities. But our aim is, to speak safely be- 
yond all room for question — basing our estimate upon the adoption of 
measures — not such as are possible, yet not likely to be adopted be- 
cause of their expense or other obstacles— but' such as are practicable, 
clearly and palpably within our reach. And on this supposition, the ^ 
altainableness of the result is no wild extravagance of an ardent imag- 
ination. It is completely tangible. It is certain under the establish* 
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ed laws of mind, as deduced from every day observation and the history 
of the human intellect for nearly six thousand years. And is not the 
result worth striving for ? 

Suffer me then, once more, to urge it upon you to address yourselves 
to your work with alacrity and zeal, arid to prosecute it with unabated 
energy and vigor. The enactment of a law has not completed the work 
of improvement. It has merely authorized you to commence it. Al- 
most everything of success — every hope of good to be attained, de- 
pends mainly upon the zeal and efficiency with which you perform 
your duty. Others are to co-operate with you in carrying on the en- 
terprize, but you must infuse into their bosoms the necessary energy 
and spirit. Leave your impress — fpr you may — upon the character of 
the State of Vermont. Even should your services be expended in this 
field of action but for a single year, you may leave a bright impression 
that shall be traceable for long years to come, in the improved con- 
dition of our common schools. You may identify your names with all 
the benign results which shall flow from such improvement. The en- 
terprising pioneer who first lays open to the sun the pathless wilderness, 
is not soon forgotten in the succeeding stages of advanced cultivation ; 
and the successive improvements afterwards superadded, must be re- 
garded in history as but a continuation of the labor which his hand 
begun. 

And finally, as a last incitement, (if indeed more could be needed to 
insure the exertion of your best energies,) if you worthily and efficient- 
ly bear your*part in those agencies under which the State of Vermont 
shall gradually rise in the scale of virtue and intelligence, until she shall 
attain a high eminence in these ennobling characteristics, you shall, if 
your lives are spared, reap a rich and living reward in your <)wn bo- 
soms. You shall look abroad and see her sons as they emerg<k^ from 
childhood, growing up into intelligent, useful and honorable men-^her 
daughters becoming virtuous, well-informed and accomplished women ; 
and you may exclaipn in the honest pride and gladness of your hearts 
— ><these — these are our jewels." And that pride and gladness shall 
have a comprehensiveness of scope, and there will mingle with these 
emotions a sense or consciousness of elevation and expansion of soul^ 
unknown to the bosom of the Roman matron; for while her '^jewels'* 
were hut few, yours shall be numbered by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands^ 

These instructions have, of necessity, been drawn up in haste, and 
without time for mature reflection. If I have seemed to dictate upon 
some points which do not fairly come within my province, it is because 
I have assumed to act as your organ and express what it was presumed 
would be your own united views, could you have had free intercourse 
8^d a full understanding with each other. For it was believed that 
your action would be more confident and decided, if concerted and har« 
Bonious, than it could be otherwise ; and this concert could not be se- 
tored, under present circumstances, in any other way. 

It is deemed proper that a copy of this should be furnished to eack 
koiid of town superintendents, whea they shall have been appointed, 
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as their duties arc, in many respects, similar to your own ; and measures 
uttll be taken to effect this object. 

The brief general advice to teachers hereto subjoined, is given not 
wtth a view of superseding^ or controlling in any shape, your own ef- 
forts, but because it is believed that by the method proposed for send- 
ing it abroad, it may reach all, or nearly all, our schools, and be pro. 
cLucing, as it is hoped, at least some beneficial effects, before your owu 
direct and personal influence can be brought to bear upon tliem. It is 
intended that a copy shall be sent to every school-district in the State, 
at least to every one in which a teacher is employed for the present 
whiter, to be put into his hands as soon as practicable; and it may be 
left, nt the close of the school, in the hands of the district clerk or pru- 
dential committee, for future use by way of reference or otherwise, as 
occasion may require. 

In conclusion permit me to suggest to you the facilities which some 
periodical paper, devoted to the interests of common school education 
would afford you in the discharge of your duties. And especially would 
I confidently and strongly recommend to you as an assistant and guide, 
a work entitled ** The School and the Schoolmaster." It is not . per- 
hapg^so full upon some topics as some other works of the kind ; but it 
is the most systematic and complete of any with which I am acquaint- 
ed. Arrangements have been made by which it is hoped you may bo 
able to obtain it, if desired, at Burlington, and perhaps elsewhere. 

Instructions will be given you, in regard to the examination of 
teachers, previous to the time when you will be called upon to examine 
candidates for the summer schools. 

HORACE EATON, 
State Superintendent 
../ y .OF Common Sohooi^.. 

^*^%^^S^i Dec^ let, 1845. 
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ADDRESS. ^ 



^0 the Teachers of Common Schools, 

in the several School Districts in the State of Vermont : 

It is doubtless within your Ifnowledge that at the last session of the 
Legislature of this state, an act was passed having for its object the 
improvement of our common schools-, As a step preliminary to the 
adoption of measures well adapted to secure the accomplishment of 
this purpose in all its parts, most completely and successfully, it 
seems desirable, if not indispensably necessary, to obtain some further 
and more minute knowledge of their actual condition. And some of 
the information sought can be obtained conveniently from no pther 
source than yourselves. Ai>d it is for this purpose, in connection with 
others yet to be named, that I now address you, on my own behalf and 
that of the county superintendents of your respective counties — respect- 
fully and earnestly soliciting you to co-operate with us, as you can do, 
in no small degree, in that work of improvement in which, we cannot 
permit ourselves to doubt, you feel an interest. 

We wish, in the fifst place, to ascertain the amount of time diiring 
which the several scholars in your respective schools shall actually 
attend. The most convenient method to determine thjs perhaps will 
be the following. Write down on a sheet of paper at the left hand 
side of the page the name^ of your pupils, and then rule the paper 
perpendicularly until you have six spaces to the right of each name. 
In these spaces you can, at evening for the several days of the week, 
mark with a pencil the attendance of the pupil. At the close of the 
week you will add up the number of days which each has attended 
and set down the number to the right hand, and then erase the marks 
for daily attendance. Then for the next week proceed as before, and 
at its close add the number to the total of the previous week — eratse — * 
and set down the new total in place of that of the preceding week 
The following would be the form ; 

B. Ef*p 1 1 1 J^ 1 1 I 5^ 
F. M.... |i 1 1 1 i I U 

If your school should iiave cbminued for some length of time when 
you' receive this, you will set down the daily attendance previous; with 
as much precision as your memory, or otheF means will enable you to 
do it. If you cannot, however, approach near to accuracy, you may 
omit this, and commence at the lime— stating in your returns at wliat 
period of your school you commenced taking the account. 
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At the close of your sebool \ou will tymke out an abstract of the 
results, so as to give the number of scholars that have attended for dif- 
ferent periods of time, noting each difference of ten days in the follow, 
ihg form — supposing your school to have continued 14 weeks or 77 
days : 

^ Length of School, T7 daySi. Number of scholars that have attends 

ed the school 70 days and upwards, -^^ i^« ••• 10 

eo " " less than 70. ...... ...12 

50 « « " « 60.».. *... .. 7 

and so on, giving as the last item the number who have attended less^ 
thah 10 days. 

You will thoA subjoin to thia a statement of the pnncipal schooU 
books in use in your schools — (information in regard to which, we wish^ 
to obtain) — naming first, under their respective heads, tliose which are* 
most used in the school, as follows :: 

SfeIiLimo Books^ 
Webster's^ Town's, Marshall's, 

Reading Books. 
Higher classes^— Porter's Rhetorical; Reader* Emerson's tint Class- 
Reader, 4^. 

Middle Clas8es-«>-Second Class Reader, Fnglish Reader.. 
Lower Classes— -Easy Lessons, Third Class ReadeK. 

£ngli3H Grammar; 
Smithes Grammar,. Kirkham's Grammar, ^^ 

Geography.. 
Smith's, Coney's. 

Arithmetic.. 
Higher Classes — Adams'; Thompson's. 
Lower " Colburn's, Einerson's, 

History of the U. States; 
Goodrich's,. Hale's. 

Natural Philosohhy. 
Comstock'd^ Olmstead's^ &c. 

You will also, at the close, state whether your seholars- have been' 
competently supplied with books — whether the school has a black-boardi 
-^whether any, kind of apparatus for illustration. And any further 
statements which you may seo'^t taadd, in regard tathe condition of 
the school, will be deemed acceptable* This should then be signed in. 
the following manner : 

,^ B; F. W -^ Teacher 

ki) District No. &V 
WiLMiNOTONi March 2, 1846. 

It should then be directed to the county superintendent for the county 
in which you have taught, and be deposited with the town clerk ; or ife 
may be lefl with the district clerk or prudential committee to be fo«* 
warded, if not convenient to you to send it directly. 



But we hope for more from you by way of aiding in the advance* 
ment of our schools, than the mere furnishing of statistics, as a 
preliminary to certain future measures having this great object in 
view. It is your privilege to commence the work of improvement 
dipectly, during the present winter. By increased diligence and fidcl* 
hy in the discharge of the duties of your important trUst, some fruits 
may be gathered in of that harvest of benefits which it is hoped we 
may hereafter reap in full and rich abundance. But your earnest, 
anxious and unwearied eflTorts will be constantly demanded in order to 
secure this desirable result. Your plans and means of usefulness 
must be studied and devised not merely in the school-room, « but in 
your hours of retirement from the immediate duties of your charge. 
Study out methods of enlivening the interest of your pupils, of en- 
couraging their hopes, and urging them onward in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Endeavor to make the school.room their most attracting 
place of resort, — the spot where their fondest interest shall centre, 
»nd where their most delightful and energetic efforts shall be 
^displayed. This may be done ; for there is implanted in the human 
mind a craving for knowledge, which is no less active in early life,, 
than in more mature age ; and the attainment of that knowledge must 
•ever be delightful udess some •extrinsic circumstanciBS render the 
process of its acquisition repulsive and unpleasant. 

As ^ne of the means of accomplishing the general puf pose in view^ 
mm always, in the first place, to secure and fix the attention of your 
pupils, in all their exercises. So long as they are habitually heedless 
and listless they cannot be making any substantial progress. And 
here very much is depending upon yout own efforts and skill. A 
wandering mind cannnot be effectually " called back" by mere ** re- 
monstrance." To effect ibe purpose of enchaining the pupil's 
attention, you must make his exercises interesting by your illustrations, 
or by at limes varying your mode of instruction. We cannot here 
^o into details, and in the main the proper method of proceeding must 
be left to your own judgment and ingenuity. We will however illus- 
trale our views by Y few specific examples. 

In spelling, as the exercise is ordinarily conducted, af\er the indi- 
vidual has spelled his word, his mind may be and often is, keeping 
company with "the fool's thought^," until his "turn" comes again. 
But this mode of procedure might be varied to the following. Let the 
word be put out, and after waiting a few seconds, name, or point to the, 
individual whom you would select to spell it ; and proceed in this way 
wiihout reference to the order in which your pupils stand. You may, 
in addition to this, require each one of the class who thinks a word 
misspelled, to decjare it by saying "wrong.*" If "wrong" is pro- 
nounced by more than one of the class, select one of them to spell it 
agscin. Under this arrangement you can, if you choose, have one 
place of honor, — " the head" — but we would recommend, in order to 
avoid too much confusion or inconvenience, that it should only be 
taken unless an individual shall spell a word correctly, after having 
afone pronounced the previous spelling " wrong,** or when all others 
who have pronounced " wrong" shaH have failed to spell it right. In this 
way, we believe not only that an exercise which is ordinarily dull may be 
made a raost lively and inte resting. ona, bat that the pupil would form 
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the habit of attending to each word as it is put out, even though this 
mode of procedure were only occasionally resorted to. And ihe 
effect might be rendered still more certain and decisive, by requiring 
each pupil to pronounce his opinion on the spelling of each word, 
whether " right,*' or ** wrong ;" but this perhaps would occasion loo 
much confusion to admit of its adoption as a frequent practice, unless 
in very small schools. We are aware that the whole mode of teach- 
ing spelling, as ordinarily practised, is by many condemned as unnat- 
ural ; but in regard to this, as well as other points, we would say — 
it is not to be expected that established practices can be broken up at 
once, even though obviously better might be substituted. And if in 
any case better modes of instruction have already been introduced than 
Avhat our remarks would seem to contemplate, we rejoice at it. Our 
suggestions are intended to apply to what is supposed to be the general 
condition of our schools, and to be adapted to the supposition that 
complete revolutions cannot be the work of a moment. 

In reading, if a word is miscalled, or mispronounced, you may 
occasionally call on one of the class to correct it. But the more 
reliable and practicable method for fixing the attention of all, in this 
exercise, would be, perhaps, to have it understood, especially if the 
reading be descriptive or historical, that one or more of the class will 
be called upon, at the close of the lesson, to give a genertil outline or 
statement of what has been read. So too, their opinions should occa- 
sionally be asked in regard to subjects or topics embraced in the 
lesson. They should be ^gaged not only in ascertaining what the 
author means, but in inquiring and deciding whether he is correct — 
whether his statements, his views or -opinions are just and proper — • 
whether they are in accordance with those generally received. By 
these means not only will the attention be enlisted and concentrated, 
but another important end will be gained — that of keeping the reflect- 
ing and reasoning powers in active exercise. It is true that by 
proceeding in this way your pupils will go over less ground in a given 
time ; but the great end and purpose of reading will be much more surely 
attained. For the object is not, merely to acquire a quick and ready 
association of the sound of words with the letters which compose 
them as they appear on pjaper. If it were so then rapid reading would 
be — and unfortunately it is too often supposed to be-*-the ultimatum of 
acquisition. And under this view the unreasoning parrot might, for 
aught we can tell, become as good a reader as the best. We admit 
that the acquisition of this facility or readiness of association which 
has been spoken of, is an incidenial^ and not an imimporfanl object. 
But it is by no means the prominent and ultimate one. This object is 
to gather ideas— rand that top not only in such a form as to make 
them most clear and intelligible to ourselves, but in such a way as to 
communicate them most clearly and distinctly toothers. Your pupils 
then should be 'taught to read intelligenily and inlelUgibly : and this 
great end can never be secured by mere familiarity of association 
between letters and sounds. 

We have lingered upon this topic, aod pressed it the more strongly 
and earnestly upon your attention, because our school reading is so 
often — or perhaps we might almost say — is so universally bad. 
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But we have not lime to illustrate thie application of the principle to 
other branches of study, You will, however, find arpple scope for the 
exercise of your ingenuity, ^nd yfe \yQuld say to you — do not fear 
to break away from the dull routine of eyery day practice, so you can 
excite attention, quicken thought, giye exercise to reason, or apcom- 
plish some other useful purpose— ralways guarding, hoyvever, that your 
proceedings do not degenerate iqtp levity or frivolity. To call into 
exercise the imagination of your pupil, may at suitable times be an 
object worthy your attention. The systematic cultivation of this 
faculty of the mind has rarely, if ever, been attempted or thought of ; 
but a certain degree of liveliness and activity of imagination, may 
contribute much to the enjoyments of ordinary social life, and we 
believe its cultivation should not be lost sight of ir) v^ complete system 
of education. It would, however, be important that it should receive 
culture, as well as c/zZ/iyai/o/i— that a right direction should be given 
it, as well as its power and activity be increased. 

As an example of the mode of employing t'^is facqlty, you might 
suppose that a wounded deer, or bird, returns to her young, and enquire 
of your puflils what conversation they think would ensue if the animals 
could reason and converse. This case would exercise the imagination 
mainly upon moral subjects. Or again you might suppose the qualities 
of certain animals to he transferred to others — the eagle, for instance, 
to possess the strength of the elephant, or the bear the agility of the 
fox or anteJope-^^and inquire what would bo the probable consequences. 
And here you would lay open that wide world of beneficence which 
Providence has displayed in the proper distribution of its various gifts 
to the several varieties of living beings-^wisely adjusting and har- 
monizing its favors to each, jn such a manner as not to interfere with 
the competent security and preservation of the rest. Again you might 
suppose changes and transformations to take place in the natural 
world, whether animate or inanimate — perhaps a change of some of 
nature's laws — and these cases might combine, in their solution, more 
exercise of the reasoning powers-^-involving the operation of those 
laws so far as the pupil's knowledge of them extends. 

These specific examples are givon, because they nrjay better and 
more distinctly convey our meaning than could be done by any general 
statement. Exercises of this charaqter, if adapted as they should be 
to the capacity of your pupils, will afford you an opportunity to con- 
vey to them much useful information, and will be highly interesting 
and pleasant. VVe have no doubt thai by means of their introduction — : 
even alio wins: that no other ultimate good vvere attained — many a 
reluciant urchin, who now "creeps unvyillingjy to school^" would be 
induced fo quicken his steps, £^nd hie to the school-room with alacrity 
and delight. 

It is perhaps a prevailing fault among teachers that they take too 
limited views of the purposes of education. They too often seem to 
think that when they have taught their pupils to read, write, cypher, 
parse, &c.. they have accomplished all that devolves upon them, and 
that the work is done. Now these attainments do not, by any means, 
fiq§ure a proper education v It is true they carry will) ti^em £^ pei-tE^ii] 
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kind and amount of knowledge ; but not necessarily any efTectual 
ability to acquire more; and, much less do they make it certain, that 
this knowledge, whatever be its amount, shall be. turned hereafter to 
any useful purpose. The pupil who has merely made the attainments 
spoken of, cannot be called educated any more than he who has learnt 
that a horse-nail is drawn out by repeated strokes of the hammer, first on 
one sideband then on the other, can be said to have learnt the trade of the 
blacksmith. You havethtn much more to do than merely to hear your 
pupils spell, read and recite. You have lo instruct them — tt) commu* 
nicate to them from the great book o.f nature, and to prepare them to 
glean further for themselves, from that same book— knowledge, useful 
and subsianiial — knowledge that shall be " enduring as lime, and last- 
ing as eternity." 

But the view we have taken of education, thus far, reaches only ta 
that branch of it which pertains to the cultivation of the intellect. In 
its full and proper scape it embraces every machinery, agency orinflu. 
ence which operates in the grand process of establishing tlve j>hysical 
constitution, developing the mind, and forming the character — m short, 
moulding the man in all his parts, body, mind and soul. It aims at 
developing and bringing forlh to vigoixjius and healthful action all the 
powers and faculties which our Creator has given us. It should fit 
us for all the active duties of coming life — fit us to act well our part 
in " the great drama of human existence." An able writer, fti point- 
ing out tlfe evils of a deficient or incomplete education, says "education 
in our schools ought to embrace, if it does not, the intellectual, moral 
and physical training of the young, all that makes the man or ruins 
the child. If we cultivate the moral nature at the expense of the intel- 
lectual, we make of the child a weak, hair-brained enthusiast, and set 
him afioat upon the sea of life, without sufficient intellectual ballast to 
preserve his bark amid the breakers that surround it ; amid the waves 
that dash and the tempests that beat. If we cultivate the intellectual 
and neglect the moral man, we furnish him with a weapon for eviU 
We sharpen the powers of mind only that he may be more successful 
in effecting mischief to the community. )f we cherish the physical 
natHire at the hazard of both intellectual and moral, we strengthen thie 
animal and sink the man. It is anly when children are educated with 
reference to their three fold nature, and to the complicated^ unerring 
laws whioh govern that nature, that they aye rightly educated, — 
It is only then that they are reared up to be what God intended they 
should be, men of strong intellects, strong hearts,, and strong hands; 
men fitted, trained and qualified to serve the state, the church and the 
world," 

Under this view of the subject, and it is doubtless a correct one, the 
developement and culture of the physical and moral as well as intellect 
tual nature of your pupils, is to be provided for. Nature herself, how- 
ever, has substantially provided for physical growth and developement 
by essential and intrinsic laws over which we have little control, ex- 
cept so far as ttiese may l)e perverted, and the purposes of nature thwart, 
ed by our ignorance, or caprice and folly, h is true that you may 
direct your pupils to such sports and exercises as will tend to secure ta 
them robust bodios, hurdy franacs, supply joints and aqtive limbs. Yet ia 
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the main nature's own irrepres&tble promptings are sufHcient for these 
ends, {]ind the most demanded of you will be to guard against adverse 
and counteracting agencies. The care- of the health of your pupils 
while they are under your immediate charge, comes clearly within the 
the scope of your duties. It should be a just matter of reproach to 
you if they suffer in this respect, from any neglect or inattention of 
yours, or in consequence of any contingency against which ordinary 
prudence or foresight could guard them. Endeavor to keep them as 
comfortable in the school-room as its construction and condition 
will allow. We admit that you cannot be hpld responsible for all 
the ill health, the colds and coughs which may be contracted, 
or the seeds of consumption which may be sown in an ill-constructed 
and uncomfortable school house ; but do all in your power to obviate 
and mitigate the necessary exposure and danger. But aside from the 
bearings of this subject upon health and life, the pupiPs present 
progress in learning will depend very much upon the comfort secured 
to him in the school- room. A sense of physical discomfort is incom- 
patible with an entire and continued concentration of thought in the 
pursuit of study. Very much might be said upon this topic ; but we 
fear that our school-houses are too generally so badly constructed 
and in such condition as, to preclude all hope of securing personal com. 
fori in a competent degree ; and as it is not expected that you will 
perform the work of carpenter and joiner as well as teacher, any fur. 
ther suggestions to you would be misdirected, except to urge it upou 
you as an imperious duty which you owe to your pupils, to do the best 
that is possible under the circumstances in which you are placed. 
And meanwhile we will hope that the patrons of our schools will ere^* 
long have their attention so directed to the deficiencies alluded to, that 
in due time the proper remedy shall be applied. 

But if nature has, with the exceptions named, made competent pro** 
vision for physical developcment from its necessity to the preservation 
of our existence as mere animals, — it depends mainly upon our own 
voluntary agency and efforts to determine whether wo shall rise much 
higher in the scale than this, by the cultivation of mind and heart ; for 
here nature has made no adequate provision. But as we have already 
spoken f that branch of education which relates to the cultivation of 
the intellect, it only remains for us to call your attention to that branch 
which pertains to moral culture— the formation of moral character. 

We are aware that it might be deemed trite to say that moral in- 
struction is as important as that which regards the cultivation of the 
mind ; but yet we fear that the import of this truth has not generally 
been clearly and fully perceived nor its importance adequately appre- 
ciated. If intellectual education gives power, moral education deter. 
mines its direction-^the ends and purposes for which it shall be exerted^ 
whether good or evil. 

We cannot, however, at the present time, enter into any lengthened 
disquisition upou this topic. But we can do no less than say that the 
proper cultivation of the moral feelings, the subjugation and control 
of the base and noxious passions of our nature, and the formation of a 
correct, well-balanced and harmonious moral character, cannot, ou 
mature reflection, be regarded otherwise than as a matter of deep con. 
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equence tq the welfhre and happiness of the individual and aoeiety ;s 
nor can it be justly doubted that the duty of watching and aiding in 
this process falls within your own legiti.nate province. We will not 
contend that the whole work of moulding and forming the character is, 
or ought to be, left exclusively to school influences. Other agencies 
conibine with these. We will concede even that home influences, and 
especially the maternal, hold the most prominent place. 

I But even if your efforts and inflnrince could do no more in this field 

of action than what they obvious y might by way of thwarting and 
counteracting the beneficial tendt n'ies of correct home instruction, 
your responsibility would still be vast ; for the inspired declaration 
that ^* one sinner destroyeth much good" is in its application here, full 
of truth and weighty with import. The correct principles and virtu- 
ous habits which parental care has, for months and years been anxiously 
laboring to inculcate and establish are liable to be seriously impaired, 
and perhaps almost entirely eradicated by the adverse influence of your 
own vicious example — to say nothing of the pernicious doctrinesjwhich 
might f^ll from your lips. Let your ill temper, your explosions of 
anger, or your ebullitions of fretfulness and impatience be witnessed by 
your pupils, and they will be copied ere you are aware of it. And 
what parent wo'jld not prefer that his child should grow up with less of 
that knowledge which he might gain under your teaching, yet with 
some capacity for usefulness though in the humblest sphere, rather than 
that he should be thus exposed to be ruined — to be transformed per- 
chance to a ^* blasted fragment of humanity" and go down at last to 
an ignominious grave ! 

Your responsibility, however, does not and should not, end with the 
avoidance of positive injury — allowing it possible thac your influence 
could be negative, and end at this point. When it lies within your 

, power to accomplish a positive good — one that is so deeply to affect 

the interest and happiness of tho.«e committed to your charge, your 
views of moral obligation must be narrow indeed if you can think to 
evade responsibility in neglecting to secure it. And it would be but 
little to the purpose to inquire whether the patrons of the school gen* 
erally expected you to take the work in hand or ©therwise. It is 
enough for you to know that the pupils' usefulness and happiness are 
to be essentially aflfected by the course you pursue. 

Perhaps if there is any one point in which our ordinary moral 
. education is more signally deficient, it is in the failure to inculcate 
sufficiently liberal social prinoiples-^to impress upon the heart the 
sentiment that our interest and happiness are intimately and insepara- 
bly interwoven with the interests and happiness of those around us. 
The- practical operation of this sentiment upon society would iJe to 
secure, to a much greater extent than now^ benevolence, justice, hon- 
esty and integrity in our. intercourse and relations with each other, 
while that narrow, sordid and absorbing selfishness which disgraces 
human kind would be banished from society, as not only a violation of 
those great principles of duty and moral obligation which should 
govern all our conduct, but as incompatible with our own highest, 
richest and purest bliss. But every moral virtue should be inculcated 
and enforced by its appropriate sanction. There is a line of righ( Qr 
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wrong that runs through all the paths of human conduct, even to theif 
most remote and intricate windings ; and the' pupil should be taught 
to observe and trace it, and to guid^ his footsteps according to its 
indication wherever he treads. 

Jn regard to the general subject of management we can say but a 
few words. It is important that you study in the first place the individual 
character of your pupils and adapt your conduct and measures to each. 
You have all varieties of dispositions, habits, tastes and capacities to 
deal with, and unless your management be intelligently adjusted loeatjh 
Variety of character it cannot be right unless by accident. If the 
ibrward and self-confident sometimes need to be repressed, so too do 
the timid, the retiring and distrustful need to be brgught forward and 
encouraged. The less quick and gifted should never be frowned 
upon for their tardy movement but rather should their slow and toil- 
some progress up " the rugged hill of scierice" be cheered and made 
delightful, as it often may be \iy a word of kindness. Aim by all 
means in yqur power to make every association connected with tlie 
acquisition of knowledge interesting and pleasant, — to make learning, 
in short, a pastime rather than a labor. Never under any circum- 
srances mimic a child, or otherwise expose him to ridicule for any 
infirmity, whether constitutional or acquired by habit. Children are 
sensitive to ridicule to such a degree, that few are aware how severe 
is the torture which is often m this way inflicted, and how serious the 
mischief which may result from it. 

Upon the subject of discipline in school we would say that obedi- 
ence and order are indispensably necessary to successful instruction- 
disobedience and confusion incompatible with it. Regularity, order 
and submission to established rules must, then, be enforced and main- 
tained at all hazards. The good of the whole clearly demands it. But 
how or by what means this important end is to be gained, is a ques- 
tion which may sometimes present some difficulty in the solution. VVe 
are not prepared to say that corporeal punishment can, at least in the 
present condition of our schools, be entirely dispensed with. When- 
ever it is resorted to, however, it must not be with the expectation that 
it can be relied on as ^ means of reformation. And it is admissible 
in schools in any case only on the principle that the advancement and 
interest of the many must not be sacrificed for an individual. VVhile 
w6 are not ready therefore, to pronounce it " a relic of barbarism," 
and to say that it oujj;ht to be ** eitti rely and forever banished, we must 
on the other hand avow the opinion that the cases arc rare — in which 
a resort to it is demanded ; and that even in those cases moral influ- 
ences would more certainly and successfully accomplish the desirable 
end of reclaiming and reforming. We firmly believe that governing 
by kindness is ordinarily **amore excellent way"— more excellent in 
the direct success which attends it, in its efl^ects upon the character of 
the individual, and in its influences upoA all. Kindness is the very 
" magician's wand" in its potent control over the rebellious and angry 
passions of the soul. There is scarce a human heart that is so cased 
and steeled but that sonrie avenue to it remains ; and it is rare but that 
kindness will find the way. It is rare but that pttient, persevering 
kindness on your part will at length be reciprocated by docility on the 
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part of the pupil. Many a wayward and unlucky boy who now seems 
a fair candidate for a prison or the gallows, and whom no severity 
could reclaim, might T>y such kindness be won from his perverse and 
evil ways, and become a useful member of society. And such a vie* 
tory would be more glorious than ever was gained over mere flesh and 
blood. It would be a moral triumph which should fairly entitle you to 
higher honor than belongs to him who conquers empires by violence 
and devastation. 

Such are our views upon this subject. « But if yours do not accord 
with them« or if you cannot form the determination to attefnpt to prac- 
tise systematically in accordance with them, we would say to you— 
distinguish by all means between the moral turpitude of those acts 
which spring fro(n excess of animal spirits or a mere love of sport, 
and those which spring from sullen obstinacy or wanton malignity. 
An act that proceeds from mere childish playfulness, however much it 
may annoy you« should not be visited with that same degree of sever- 
ity that should be dealt out to one that proceeds from depravity of 
heart. 

But whether good moral conduct can be insured, and virtuous prin- 
ciples be instilled into the heart by means of stripes, or not, we think 
there can be no controversy upon the quesMon whether a love of study 
can be infused and the pupil's progress in learning be promoted by these 
means. It must be sufhciently obvious that it is impossible to instil 
love into the bosbm by the hateful process of castigation. , We should 
sooner expect a sick man who loathes the sight of food, could be 
whipped into an appetite. There is no relation between the means 
and the end. If your pupil manifests an aversion to study, he must 
be allurec^, not driven to it. You lack for qualifications if you cannot 
thus allure him — you will fail of success if you attempt to coerce 
him. Fear or physical coercion can never call forth those spontaneous, 
ardent, and delighted efforts which alone can ensure any substantial 
and valuable progress, 

but it is not to be expected that in the compass of the single sheet 
which we propose to lay before you, we can advert to all the objects 
that should jclaim your aUention. Our aim has rather been to impress 
upon you the idea that there is a theory of school. teaching — that there 
are proper modes of instruction and management, with which it is im. 
portant that you should become acquainted, if you are not already so ; 
and then to urge upon you to procurd and study those books in which 
you will find these subjects treated on, and your duties delineated. 
" The Teacher," ** Lectures on School-keeping," ** The Teacher's 
Manual," and " The School and the School-muster" are works of this 
character. You will find-in these, hints and helps beyond what you 
imagine, if you are not already familiar with them. To the work last 
named every teacher of a common school in the states of New York 
and Massachusetts has acces^ — each school district being furnished 
with a copy. And we could wish that^hia treatise or something sim- 
ilar were accessible to every teacher in this state. The importanceof 
such information as is there embraced cannot be too strongly recom« 
mended or too earnestly urged. Indeed we would more readily give 
our approbation ^o a candidate for school teaching who was well in* '• 
formed upon the theory of teaching — one who well understood the 
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true ends of education and the proper methods of instruction, even 
though possessing less of learning as the term is generally understood-— 
than to one whose attainments might be much higher on this last score, 
but who might be destitute of what should be regarded as a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of his profession. 

To those especially who are designing to pursue the business of 
teaching aAer the present season we would say, that whatever stand- 
ard of qualification may be deemed advisable to establish on the first 
introduction of the new system of examination, there can be no doubt 
that a thorough knowledge of the theory of teaching will very soon 
be demanded as an indispensably important pre. requisite, and in fact 
that the leading point to be ascertained will be, not how much knowledge 
does the candidate possess of Grammar, Geography or Arithmetic ; 
but does he understand the proper method of teaching his pupils how 
to acquire a knowledge of these sciences for themselves. To such 
then as have not already devoted their attention specifically to this 
subject, it is a matter of interest that they should now endeavor to ac. 
quire a knowledge of this important branch of their profession — or 
rather we should say, a knowledge of the principles^ which lie at the 
very foundation of it, l^he mechanic is expected to learn his trade 
before he engages in it ; but of what value are thje mjaterials which 
constitute the subjects of the mechanic's or the artist's operations — 
the wood, the marble or the diamond — in comparison with mind, the 
immortal mind ! Tell us then, setting interest aside, whether you can 
answer the demands of a good conscience if you fail to use all the 
means within your reach for securing an acquaintance with your busi« 
ness, even though it were to be available but for a single season. 

The school-room may to some, at first view, seem a na^Tow sphere 
of action ; but from within its walls proceed infl||^ces which not only 
decide to a great extent the character and destmy of the individual, 
but extend to and affect for good or evil all the complicated interests of 
society and government. They are influences which go forth like the 
blood from the chambers of the heart, to reach the remotest and minu* 
test tissues and parts of the body politic, intermingling with all the 
various streams which course through the organization of society, and 
exerting a life-giving or destroying energy — modifying in short our 
social existence, and exercising their power over the nation's life. 

High then is the trust committed to your hands. And although it 
has heretofore seemed that the community felt but little interest in your 
occupation, or paid but little regard to the manner in which its duties 
were discharged or to the results which were wrought out by it, 
there have yet been those who have long thought that things ought not 
to be thus ; and we trust that a train of measures is now to be put 
in operation which will tend to awaken the community to a more deep 
and just sense of the priceless value of the interests involved in your 
labors, and that hereafler while deficiencies will be less overlooked, so 
on the other hand the merit won by a patient and faithful discharge of 
your duties will be more observed, more highly appreciated, and more 
adequately rewarded. 

HORACE EATON, 

State Superintendent 

OF Common Schools. 
Enoaburgh, December Ist, 1845. 
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